The Monarchy
in order to assure himself that the Labour Government
represented the effective will of the electorate. The theory
applies, it should be added, not less to Conservative than
to Labour measures. "Any Conservative attempt," Pro-
fessor Keith argues, "to restore the powers "of the Lords
without first putting the issue to the country would have
to be resisted by the King. The duty of maintaining, until
otherwise decided by the electorate, the compromise of
the Parliament Act applies to Conservative no less than
to Labour efforts to defeat it" "It may well be," he
insists again, "that the powers of the Crown may have to
be invoked to insist that there shall be no fundamental
change unless and until the electorate in general has been
persuaded of its necessity."1
The theory which appears to underlie this view is that
the Parliament Act is an "essential" of the British Con-
stitution in the sense that the House of Lords can only be
over-ridden by a special electoral decision to that effect.
Either the Labour Government must pass those measures
it rejects on three occasions within a period of two years,
or it must dissolve upon the issue; in which case, I take
it, the House of Lords is presumably obliged to give
way. It is not clear whether Professor Keith takes the
view that the issue of the powers of the House of Lords-
is a separate issue, needing a separate general election if
they are to be abridged or abolished. That was the view,
at least, taken by George V when he asked Mr, Asquith
to submit to the second general election of 1910. His
willingness, on that occasion, to create peers if necessary
was contingent on the ability of the Asquith Government
to obtain a majority on the specific issue of limiting the
Lords* powers. The first general election was thus inter-
preted only to mean that the electorate approved the
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